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THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURAL TEACHING 
By L. H. Batley 


Director of the College of Agriculture 


The solution of all human _ prob- 
lems must come through education. 
Education, therefore, must reach all 
the people: how to reach them effec- 
tively is the one perennial question. 
It is clear that the people must be 
reached by means of the things with 
which they work and by which they 
live. We are constantly adding new 
subjects to our curriculums, thereby 
reaching more and more persons: at 
last, every subject with which men en- 
gage will be put in pedagogic form 
and be made means whereby men are 
educated. 

There are probably twenty-five mil- 
lions of people on the farms in the 
United States. All these multitudes 
must be reached. They can be reach- 
ed, when their own native subjects 
are made teachable and _ attractive. 
These people are interested in their 
business : we cannot force them, by any 
educational process, to be attracted 
by exotic subjects. One by one the 
professions have been reached by the 
schools—law, medicine, and the rest 
One by one, also, the trades are being 
reached—the phenomenal success of 
the schools of engineering and 
mechanics attest this fact. 


Unless the progress of the race 
shall cease, all the agricultural trades 


also will be reached. In due time, 
everything comes to its own. The 
farming people are coming. 

This, then, is the burden of the 
new agricultural education—to reach 
the agricultural people in terms of 
their daily lives, to the end that 
their lives may be fuller and 
stronger. It is sometimes said that 
the agricultural colleges are unsuc- 
cessful. This is an error. We 
must remember that we are living in 
a city-making epoch, and at a time 
when all the mechanic and transport- 


ational trades are being developed. 
It is the tendency of governments to 
foster these trades. All these move- 
ments bring men together. Affairs 
are syndicated. Along with the other 
enterprises, the technical colleges of 
mechanics have developed. It is 
largely by contrast with the mechanical 
and engineering colleges that we mis- 
judge the agricultural colleges. The 
agricultural trades are legion and they 
are scattered. The individual invest- 
ments are small. There are relatively 
few great organized or syndicated 
business movements among the agri- 
cultural people. The agricultural 
trades are likely to be the last ones 
benefitted by governmental policies. 
Moreover, the real agricultural devel- 
opment of the country has not yet 
come. We have merely exploited the 
land—moving on and on when the 
first flush of fertility has vanished. 
The development of the country as a 
whole has been along political and 
mechanical lines for the part. 
When we have skimmed the surface 
of the whole country with the plow, 
we shall turn to the old lands to be- 
gin a real and fundamental agricul- 
tural development. 

In all this period of transition and 
of waiting, the agricultural colleges 
have been striking at fundamental 
problems. They have been experiment- 
ing with means and methods of teach- 
ing. Presently we shall be astonished 
to discover the extent and the value of 
the work they have done. Sentiment 
and custom seem everywhere to have 
been against the farmer. We cannot 
overcome the traditions of centuries in 
a day. It is only a generation of men 
since agriculture began to take a seri- 
ous part in educational enterprises, 
and a generation of men is a short 
space as measured by the evolution of 


most 
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any great subject. As one considers 
the history of education, the surprise 
is that agriculture should have secured 
even a foothold in the colleges and uni- 
versities within thirty or forty years, 
let alone acquiring a standing co-ordi- 
nate with many other subjects. Forty 
years of experimenting have passed. 
We begin to see the way. The next 
ten years will see greater progress than 
the past forty years have seen, Cor- 
nell University stands between the old 
and the new. It holds to all that is 
good in traditional means of educat- 
ing, and then it adds thereto, as rapid- 
lv as it is able, all the subjects where- 
by men toil and live. It is its everlast- 
ing glory that it should have developed 
such an institution as Sibley College, 
thereby raising the mechanic trades to 
their full importance and dignity in 
the affairs of men. The great agri- 
cultural activities must now have their 
turn, for in agriculture now lies the 
greatest special educational field yet 
to be developed. 

Everywhere there is evidence of this 
new awakening of interest in agricul- 
ture. The very growth of the cities 
sets up a reaction toward the country. 
With all their tremendous develop- 
ment, the mechanic arts still employ 
only one-fourth as much fixed capital 
as agriculture does. The periodical 
literature seems almost to have an 
agricultural and country-life flavor. 
Problems of agricultural education are 
now engaging the attention of educa- 
tors and publicists in all walks of life. 
This is inevitable, because it iq by 
means of such education that the great 
mass of the out-city people must be 
reached. What is the educational 
problem in the South and the West but 
the problem of reaching the country 
people? And even in old New York, 
how are we effectively to reach the one 
million and more country people ex- 
cept through an educational enterprise 
that is essentially agricultural? All 
these persons are citizens; they con- 
tribute to the public welfare; they 
often hold the balance of power ; what, 
then, is the plain duty of the schools? 

All this is a pedagogical question. 
Heretofore, the agricultural colleges 
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have given the larger part of their 
energies to the problem of increasing 
the production of the farms. This 
effort will continue; but for the next 
generation the emphasis will be laid 
on the means of reaching the farmer 
rather than reaching his crops. The 
great questions of economics and so- 
ciologics and politics as related to ag- 
riculture are practically untouched. 
The farm home-life must be reached. 
Farm literature must be quickened and 
developed. The whole man who lives 
in the country must be touched. We 
must not wait till he is grown before 
we attempt to reach him. The child’s 
mind must be opened to its environ- 
ment, to the end that it may love the 
country better and be content to live 
therein. It would seem to be a self 
evident proposition that the child's 
mind should first be developed by 
means of the objects and phenomena 
that are at its fingers, but we begin by 
those that are no part of its life. All 
this is changing rapidly. The whole 
question of the rural schools is one for 
the agricultural college to attack and 
to help to solve. 

It is astonishing what has been the 
growth of agricultural education en 
terprise within a few vears, slow as it 
seems to have been. When the Land 
Grant Act was passed in 1862 it was 
popularly supposed that one professor 
of agriculture and one of the mechanic 
arts would satisfy all requirements. 
Tf we choose a contrast from Cornell 
University, we find that the College of 
Mechanic Arts now has a staff of 41 
persons and the College of Agriculture 
of 33 persons. In time, everv mechan- 
ic trade and every agricultural trade 
will be represented in these institu- 
tions. Whether the students attend- 
ing the colleges of agriculture will ever 
be as many as those attending the col- 
leges of mechanic arts remain to be 
seen. The problems of agricultural 
education are peculiar, and must be 
solved for themselves, and in their own 
way. Much of the work must always 
be the carrving of instruction to the 
people rather than bringing the people 
to the instruction. The old academic 
methods must be very greatly modified. 
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The problems are of a different order 
from those to which we have been 
accustomed. But whatever the meth- 
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ods, the results must finally be the solv- 
ing of one of the greatest remaining 
problems in democratic education. 


THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 
By F. E. Dawley 


Director of Farmers’ Institutes for New York 


It is probable that no one agency 
has ever done so much for the advance- 
ment of agriculture in America as the 
establishment of the land grant col- 
leges. These had not been in opera- 
tion very long, however, before the 
necessity of more accurate information 
in relation to agricultural subjects was 
apparent, and following the land grant 
college came the experiment station. 
Comparatively few people availed 
themselves of the advantages of uni- 
versity agricultural education, and 
some means of popularizing the work 
of the experiment station and making 
available to a larger number of people 
the immense amount of valuable in- 
formation which was being obtained 
seemed needful. To meet this neces- 
sitv the farmers’ institutes were estab- 
lished. At the very first their value 
was apparent to thinking agricultur- 
ists, but they were not so popular as 
they might have been from the fact 
that many of the practical farmers 
stood in awe of the scientific investiga- 
tor, the college professor and the “book 
farmer” who came to their meetings, 
and the attendance was not what was 
wished. A little unbending on the part 
of the instructors and their hearers as 
well, aided wonderfully in bringing 
them together, and at the present day 
no branch of agricultural instruction 
is so popular as the institute move- 
ment. ‘ihis is easily attested from the 
fact that nearly all states have pro- 
vided in one way or another for the 
maintenance of farmers’ institutes, and 
the United States government, realiz- 
ing the necessity of securing more uni- 
form work in all sections and pushing 
forward this means of instruction in 
states where it is not already estab- 
lished has created a division of its 
bureau of experiment station work, 


and appointed an officer known as 
‘armers’ Institute Specialist, whose 
duty it is to inauire into means and 
methods, and report. 

Few states are doing as much for 
the Bureau of Farmers’ Institutes as 
New York, where $20,000 is provided 
yearly and last year 312 institutes were 
held, something over 160 different 
speakers were present and addressed 
audiences aggregating nearly 100,000 
people. In a state like New York 
where the agricultural interests are so 
varied a wide range of subjects must 
be covered, which calls for specialists 
in very many lines at the various meet- 
ings, and an intimate knowledge of the 
agricultural conditions in the various 
sections of the state in placing them. 
From attendance at institutes in many 
other states, I am convinced that on the 
whole the New York State farmers are 
as thoroughly advanced in their spec- 
ialties as any men to be found. It is 
pretty hard work for a speaker to give 
the potato specialists of eastern Long 
Island anything very new in relation to 
cultural methods, and the man who 
attempts to speak on apple growing 
in western New York must remember 
that many a man in his audience has 
not only made a success of this branch 
of horticulture, but has made a com- 
petency in following it. In dairy sec- 
tions can be found men who have fed 
cows and established world’s records, 
and in other parts of the state horse- 
men who have bred and _ trained 
world’s record makers. It is the ex- 
ception to find a farmer in the state 
who cannot read _ understandingly 
matter that is quite technical in the 
direction in which he is most inter- 
ested, and our farmers’ wives on the 
average have a better common school 
education than the average resident of 









































































































































































































































the towns and cities. Even though 
this is true there is much room for im- 
provement, and to meet the problems 
which are constantly arising more in- 
formation is needed. 

The farmers’ institute endeavors to 
bring this knowledge practically to the 
door of the farmer, and by word of 
mouth to impress upon him the advan- 
tage of securing all the light possible 
regarding his occupation and living 
up to it. The institute also impresses 
upon the young men who are just 
starting out in life that under present 
conditions farming offers as good in- 
ducements for a bright boy as any 
other calling, and besides gives one the 
opportunity of life in the country 
where he is enabled to keep in close 
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The only reading course instituted 
for farmers’ wives is at Cornell Uni 
versity. It is a part of the extension 
work provided by state appropriation 
for agricultural purposes, and touches 
the farm home more than the outside 
interests of the farm. 


This course was instituted by the 
same men who superintended the 
Farmers’ Reading Course and_ the 


Nature Study in the school and home. 
They have recognized the fact that 
upon the farm home woman depends 
much of the success of the farmer in 
his work, and indirectly much of the 
success of the community, for upon 
their work together there is great de 
pendence for the physical comforts of 
life. 

It is a mistaken conclusion that wo- 
men are divided into two classes, 
farmers’ wives and other wives, and 
that the laws of society and the stand- 
ard of intelligence are indicated by 
these two distinctions. The women 
of the city and country have in manv 
instances grown up together, studied 
in the same schools, and graduated 
from the same course of study. Later, 
some have settled in the city or village 
while others have remained on the 
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A READING COURSE FOR HOUSEWIVES 





Van Rensselaer 
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touch with nature and enjoy through 
all his years the very things that most 
men are striving for when they can 
afford it. 

This year something over 300 insti- 
tutes will be held in New York state, 
and judging bv the attendance at the 
initial meetings the’ number who will 
avail themselves of the instruction will 
be greater this year than last. A Nor- 
mal Institute was held at Geneva and 
Ithaca the last of November to increas« 
the efficiency of our work and establish 
greater uniformitv in the statements 


which are made, sorting out the facts 
from the theories, the false from the 
true, the practical from the impractical, 
and establish for the work a higher 
standard than ever before. 
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farm or have gone there because they 
have married farmers. To be sure 
there is a difference in environment, 
those conditions which effect the 
growth of women intellectually and 
spiritually. However, while one is 
broadened along the lines of entertain 
ment, culture, and knowledge of per 
sons and of the world, the other has 
inspiration and culture from nature 
and the benefits of more quiet read 
ing and helpful living. 

The farmer’s wife needs to become 
intelligent along the lines of home 
making. It is said that housekeeping 
is based upon ten sciences. If this is 
true, the farmer’s wife makes use of 
the whole ten. She has opportunity 
also to show her talent as an artist in 
home and personal decoration. She 
becomes at times her own milliner and 
dressmaker, and for want of oppor- 
tunity to secure the help of specialists, 
she makes herself capable of doing 
everything needed in the home. 

She is her husband’s partner in the 
economic side of life. While he is 
more closelv related to his home in 
presence and personal helpfulness than 
most men. because his occupation leads 
him to make the farm his headquarters, 
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she, at the same time is bound to in- 
terest herself in the outside work of 
the farm. In the busy times on a farm, 
she hurries the housework in order to 
assist in the outdoor work which may 
be in accordance with her strength. 
This work added to her household 
duties may be heavy for her, yet she 
is physically benefited by exercise out 
of doors, for which her sisters in the 
city and village have not the opportu- 
nity. 

Of recent years, the farmer’s wife 
has been much benefited by the advan- 
tages afforded by the Grange and 
Farmers’ Institute. She has attended 
these meetings with her husband as an 
interested partner. The demand is 
becoming greater all the time for work 
especially adapted to her needs to be 
presented in these meetings. 

With these conditions in mind, the 
I-xtension Department at Cornell Uni- 
versity, which we have said was sup- 
ported by state appropriation, has in- 
stituted a course for women, with 
special reference to the farm women, 
by which they may receive literature 
which will lighten the burden of house- 
keeping and lead readers to regard the 
work of the home as one of interest 
and inspiration, rather than one of 
drudgery. 

Three vears ago a letter was sent 
from the Extension Department to the 
farmer’s wife, asking if she would be 
interested in a course parallel to that 
of her husband in the Farmer’s Read- 
ing Course. The response in the way 
of letters and names sent for the les- 
sons lead to the preparation of a series 
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of lessons which are to comprise a 
three years’ course of reading. These 
lessons are upon various subjects of 
home life-—Saving Steps, Home Sani- 
tation, Saving Strength, Practical 
Housekeeping, Reading in the Farm 
Home, The Farm Home and Rural 
School, Foods, and Home Decoration 
A quiz accompanies each lesson which 
allows the reader to express her own 
ideas relative to the subjects treated. 

The third year of the course is just 
being entered upon with a membership 
of fifteen or sixteen thousand women. 
most of whom are in rural communi- 
ties. It has been found an advantage 
to organize clubs among rural woman 
in order to secure a greater interest 
among themselves, and to admit co- 
operation along the lines of study for 
home improvement. Several clubs 
have been organized already in the 
state and members are pursuing the 
study of home life, some with no other 
literature than that sent out by the 
University, while others are using the 
Traveling Library afforded by the 
State Library at Albany. A nominal 
fee is charged to pav for transporta- 
tion, and the books may be retained 
for six months if desired. A certifi- 
cate of registration is granted by the 
Extension Department for work done 
in these clubs. 

The chief work of the Reading Club 
consists in preparing and sending out 
lessons upon home life subjects, ex- 
amining the quizzes returned, attend- 
ing to correspondence with members as 
well as speaking at granges and clubs 
upon the subjects introduced into the 
course. 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their 


power ; 


Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall: 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


* * 


* * 


And, soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given: 
The flowers shall bloom the fruit shall 


grow, 


If not on earth, at last in heaven! 


—J. G. Whittier. 
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NATURE STUDY AT CORNELL 
By Mary Clement Shepperson, 06 


Nature-study is one of the great 
educational movements of the day. It 
has to do with one’s outlook on the 
world, with the harmonizing of people 
with their environment. It takes the 
child to the fields and woods, and there 
by the sympathetic study of air and 
water, soils, sunlight, frost, living 
things that move and living things 
that remain where they begin life—all 
the wonders that the “rolling year” 


stated in their charter, is that the 
children may “love the country, and be 
content to live therein.” The work is 
carried on through the teachers of the 
rural schools, but the College of Ag- 
riculture of Cornell University has 
supervision of all the clubs, and by 
monthly publications and by corres 
pondence supplies the necessary in 
struction, and keeps up the enthusiasm 
for investigation. The leader in this 


IS THE SEED COMING UP 


brings before the inquisitive mind of 
the child—it broadens the horizon and 
educates the individual. 

The movement originating at Cor- 
nell is well known throughout the 
country on account of the university 
extension work in New York State 
This is an effort to improve the mater- 
ial condition of the farmer by enlight- 
ening his mind, and to add to his hap- 
piness by putting him in sympathetic 
relation to his surroundings. The ob- 
ject of the Junior Naturalist Clubs, as 


work is Professor L. H. Bailey. A 
scientist, author and teacher, he deems 
nature-study worthy of his best 
powers, and inspires all who know him 
with the dignity and strength of the 
work. But he could not accomplish 
all that he is now doing if he did not 
have the able assistance of Mr. J. W. 
Spencer, the chidren’s “Uncle John,” 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, and 
Miss Alice G. McCloskey. 

As the desire for nature-study in 
the schools became universal there 
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arose a demand for specially prepared 
teachers. To meet this demand the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell is 
now giving a two-year course in na- 
ture-study. Botany, zoology, geology, 
entomology, agricultural chemistry,and 
physiography, give the teacher a 
scientific foundation for his work. Al- 
though nature-study is not science, it 
must be built upon fact. The nature- 
study point of view is obtained from 
seminaries and from personal contact 
with the leaders of the movement. 
This being the first year of the 
course, everything is in its beginning 
But even now, those who are special- 
izing along this line realize how great 
is their opportunity. Their work is 
not confined to the university labora- 
tories. One of the public schools of 
Ithaca has been thrown open to them 
for practice teaching. Here, while the 
student-teacher is opening the eyes of 
the children to the common. things 
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about them, her own eyes are being 
opened to child life and to the best way 
of reaching young minds. So far, the 
lessons given have been on the au- 
tumn trees and shrubs, the dispersal 
of seeds, insects, the fossils so abun- 
dant in the rocks of Ithaca, and the 
fungi that destroy the farmer’s crops 
Each student has the advantage of the 
actual teaching, and of the observation 
from lessons given by others. When 
the class work is over several children 
from each room are taken to the fields 
and woods, where things are studied 
in their natural conditions. Some in- 
teresting experiments in plant physiol- 
ogy are being planned for the winter 
months, and when spring comes, then, 
will the children begin their school 
gardening, with Professor Bailey to 
show them how. Other plans are be- 
ing matured, and there is a spirit of 
vigor, growth, and progress pervading 
the whole work. 


SOME FEATURES OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST AT 


THE RECENT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN BOSTON. 


By John Craig 


The twenty-eighth biennial session 
of this society was in many respects an 
epoch-making session. It brought the 
members back to the city of Boston, 
always fragrant with early memories 
of pomological endeavor: it connected 
the past with the present by bringing 
together the aggressive commercial 
horticulturist of to-day with the ama- 
teur fruit lover of New England. In 
this respect it was unique. Probably 
nowhere in the country is the amateur 
spirit so dominant as in Boston and 
its environs. Fruits are still examined 
critically and judicially, and passed 
upon according to intrinsic quality- 
merits as well as upon the basis of ex- 
trinsic market-values. More time was 
devoted, too, to the amateur side than 
has been wont at recent horticultural 
councils. Sentiment, philosophy, his- 
tory and education were delightfully 
interwoven with practical issues in the 
inake-up of the program. Is not this 


g, Secretary 

as it should be? Are we not too much 
prone to consider the commercial side 
alone ? 

An important event occurring at this 
meeting was the birth of the new So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science. The 
promoters of this society were anxious 
to have it clearly understood that the 
proposed field of the society would in 
no way trench upon the provinces of the 
American Pomological Society. There 
is no doubt that the two organizations 
will supplement and increase the effic- 
iency of each other. 

Boston, in many respects, is an ideal 
meeting place for a society interested 
in things out-of-doors. The library of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty is a feature which captured the in- 
terest of many of the horticultural 
students. The city is unique in pos- 
sessing a hall erected exclusively for 
the promotion of practical and theo- 
retic horticulture. The vicinity of 
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Boston abounds in points of interest 
historically and horticulturally. Among 
these may be mentioned Bunker Hill 
Monument, the State House, Faneuil 
Hall, Harvard University, Arnold Ar- 
boretum, the Metropolitan Park sys- 
tem, and the many vegetable forcing 
establishments in the vicinity of Ar- 
lington. While the time of those at- 
tending the meeting was very thor- 
oughly occupied, yet opportunity was 
afforded to visit many of these places 
during the progress of the meeting. 
Program.—This may roughly be di- 
vided into five groups: (1) The ama- 
teur and educational group. In this 
group such papers as the noted address 
by Professor Bailey on “the attitude of 
the schools to country life”; the ama- 
teur school garden as viewed by the 
fruit-grower and the strict amateur, 
were presented. The address by Pro- 
fessor Bailey was received with pro- 
found interest, and was unquestionably 
the leading feature of the entire pro- 
gram. (2) Commercial fruit culture. 
Making up this group were a number 
of papers dealing with the handling of 
the fruit from and including the time 
it was taken from the orchard to its 
final destination in the hands of the 
consumer. The various phases of 
grading, packing and cold storage 
facilities were handled by competent 
men. (3) A general report by the 
chairman of the fruit committee, being 
a condensed, vet broad, statement of 
the present trend and progress of fruit 
culture in the different states of the 
Union and the provinces of Canada 
This report in itself is invaluable to the 
man who wishes information in regard 
to the fruit prospects from the grower’s 
standpoint in the different parts of the 
country. (4) An entire session was 
given up to a svmposium on the “pro- 
gress of pomology in America,” and 
this was indeed a great treat. The 
printed “proceedings” of this ses- 
sion will furnish an exceedingly 
valuable repositorv of historical fact 
relating to fruit growing. Especially 
is this true of the comprehensive re- 
view of the development of horticul- 
ture in the middle-west, presented by 
Colonel G. B. Brackett of Washing- 
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ton. Not less valuable were the papers 
from those representatives of New 
England, Canada, the southern Atlan- 
tic states and the Pacific coast. (5) 
Mr. Charles W. Garfield, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, was respon- 
sible for a particularly enjoyable even- 
ing which might be entitled “a chap- 
ter on ideals.” These “ideals” covered 
not only types of fruit grown for des- 
sert or market, but touched the fruit- 
grower himself, whether amateur or 
commercial, and the various views of 
those chosen to represent the nineteen 
ideals presented will, when brought 
together, offer a powerful inspiration 
to those who are engaged in, or are 
considering the possibility of taking up 
the cultivation of fruits. 

Important Resolutions. Among 
the resolutions passed (there were not 
a great many of them) there were one 
or two of especial cogency. A com- 
mitte was appointed and instructed to 
formulate a reasonable and workable 
scheme of judging fruits by points 
This was dubbed the “score-card” 
committee. The committee will work 
in conjunction with the management 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
and are expected to present an ad in- 
terim report, or if not that, a report at 
the next meeting of the society. 

A committee was also authorized to 
formulate a system of definitions cov 
ering very explicitly the various grades 
of apples placed upon the market. 
These definitions to be sufficiently ac- 
curate and lucid as to be a real guide 
to the packer. This committee was 
given authority to draw up an act 
which, if passed, will be expected to 
enforce the honest packing of fruits. 

Among the reports adopted was one 
important one entitled “a code of 
nomenclature,” and adapted to pomo- 
logical conditions. This code is a 
modification of the Cornell Horticul- 
turists’ Lazv Club code proposed and 
offered to the public some four years 
ago. 

The following officers were elected 
to conduct the business of the society 
during the next biennial term: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, 
Conn.; First Vice-president, Charles 
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W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Secretary, John Craig, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
R. Taft, Agriculural 


Treasurer, L. 


College, Michigan; Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, C. L. Watrous, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 


DODDER IN NEW YORK ALFALFA FIELDS 
By j. L. Stone 


isststant Profess 


The dodders, of which there are a 
number of varieties, have for many 
years caused much trouble for the 
farmers of the old world, but while 
known here have not done sufficient 
damage in the United States to attract 
much attention from farmers. They 
are parasitic plants, that is they live 
on other plants. The seeds, like those 
of other plants, germinate in the soil, 
but instead of depending upon the soil 
for nourishment, the young plants soon 
twine around the host plant, sending 
a sort of rootlet or filament into the 
structure of the host plant so as to 
feed upon its juices. The dodder 
then severs its connection with the soil 
and thereafter lives upon the host 
plant, usually to the destruction of the 
latter. 

The attention of the College of Ag- 
riculture has recently been called to the 
fact that dodder has established itself 
in certain parts of Onondaga county 
in the alfalfa fields in a way to cause 
alarm as to final results. 

Its presence is also reported in sever- 
al other counties of the state. It is 
believed that unless it is intelligently 
combatted it will cause much loss to 
the farmers of the state. It is now too 
late to undertake repressive measures 
this season as the seeds are matured 
and on the soil, but it is hoped 
that the College of Agriculture will 
be able next spring to offer sug- 
gestions that will enable the farmers 
to hold it in check or completely 
exterminate it. In the meantime 
the College desires, if possible, to 
locate every clover or alfalfa field in 
the state that is infected with dodder, 
so that advice as to its treatment may 
be sent to the owners, and so that we 
may carefully watch the results of the 
treatments suggested. 

In order that those unfamiliar with 


or of Agronomy 


dodder my be able to recognize it we 
append a brief general description. 
The dodder plant has no true leaves. 
The stems consist of slender thread- 


DODDER (C. epithymus) GROWING ON 


ALFALFA 


like structures much resembling 
the silks of corn ears. These stems 
usually are of a yellow or golden color 
while fresh or they may be a reddish 
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pink. Some varieties wind themselves 
around the base of the clover or al- 
falfa stalk, and then interlace with one 
another close to the surface of the soil 
forming a close mat. One of these 
from Onondaga County seems to be 
a new species. Other varieties 
twine their stems all over the host plant 
S« ymething like a lot of cobwebs 
The accompanying photograph shows 
one of these (Cuscuta epithymus) 
twining around the alfalfa stems. It 
will be seen that the dodder has no 
connection with the © soil. Dod- 


der appears in patches in the fields, 
and is likely to attract attention at 
mowing time. After the trouble has 
made some progress in a field there 
will be circular patches where the host 
plants have been partially or entirely 
destroyed and surrounding this a strip 
2 to 4 feet wide where the struggle 
between the two plants is going on. 
Thus with succeeding generations of 
the dodder the circle representing the 
seat of war and the area 
showing its devastation are continually 
increasing in size. 


encl sed 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTERS’ LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK. 


By John Craig 


Protess 


There was held on the evening of 
March 3, 1903, in the Dairy Building, 
a very important mass meeting of the 
students of the College of Agriculture. 
At this meeting there was organized 
a league “for the purpose of carrying 
on co-operative experiments in the 
various departments of farm hus- 
bandry; for the promotion of inter- 
course among those studying farm 
problems ; for the advancement of ag- 
ricultural education; for the collection 
and dissemination of data relating 
to country life; and for the purpose of 
supporting legislation fovorable to the 
promotion of these objects.” There 
were to be two classes of members, 
active and associate. The active mem- 
bers are residents of the state of New 
York who have been connected as stu- 
dents with Cornell University or any 
other school of agriculture, or those 
who are engaged professionally in any 
agricultural investigation. In this way 
the Experimenters’ League had its in- 
ception. Primarily, it is an organiza- 
tion of the students of the College of 
Agriculture for the purpose of foster- 
ing a spirit of investigation among 
farmers. It will be a powerful lever 
in carrying out agricultural reforms. 
The work of the League is divided 
into various branches. Each branch 
is presided over by a chairman. There 


ry of Horticultur 


are divisions of Field Crops, of Hor- 
ticulture, of Animal Industry, of Eco- 
nomic Botany and Economic Ento- 
mology. The work of the chairmen of 
these divisions is co-ordinated by a 
Director of Experiments. 


The committee which has had charge 
of the work of organizing and drafting 
the constitution and by-laws, and to 
whom great credit is due for complet- 
ing it so successfully, was composed 


of the following members: Theodore 
Ross, special Nature-Study student in 
the Winter Agricultural Course, chair- 
man; G. F. Warren, ’03, secretary, as- 
sisted by T. C. Johnson, Fellow in 
Agriculture; F. A, Salisbury, Winter 
\gricultural Course; and Scott H, 
Perky, special in Agriculture. 

The following officers were elected: 
Honorary President, I. P. Roberts; 
President, James E. Rice, C. U., ’90; 
l‘irst Vice-president, S. A. Beach, Hor- 
ticulturist, Experiment Station, Gene- 
va, N. Y.; Second Vice-president, 
Jared Van Wagenen, C. U., ’or, 
Cobleskill, N. Y.; Secretary-treasurer, 
John Craig; Director of Experi- 
ments, J. L. Stone. 

The following names compose the 
list of charter members of both 
classes: 

Active. — Nathaniel J. Hitchcock, 
F. A. Salisbury, Henry E. Haslett, 
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E. Carley, Ff. H. McLaury, Lynn F., 
Ayer, Ernest P. Best, Hubert D. Gage, 
Webster I*. Merrithew, Marvin Croop, 
S. M. Jones, J. Raymond Dillin, C. EF. 
Nichols, R. W.  Urtel, James B. 
Rymph, John Craig, J. L. Stone, Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer. 

\ssociate. John R. Bodurtha, D. 
Curtis Stanion, Albert R. Mann, 
Simon Simpkins, Benjamin F. Gar- 
ber, Bruce M. Wilmer, G. F. Warren, 
Christian Dues, J. Clarence Reist, T. 
C, Johnson, Robert Steele. 


Orlo H. Perry, I. E. Bailey, Dwight 


It is exceedingly gratifying to know 
that the membership list in both of 
these classes has grown rapidly since 
the organization of the League. There 
are at present 60 active members and 
20 associate members. 

Experimental Work.—On April Ist, 
the Director of Experiments issued a 
circular which outlined the active 
work which would be undertaken 
this year, and the particular lines 
of experiment which it was desired to 
inaugurate. ‘These experiments were 
grouped under three heads: field crops, 
horticulture and animal industry. It 
was thought wise to concentrate rather 
than to dissipate the effort of the 
League. 

Field Crops.— To this end the at- 
tention of the experimenters was fo- 
cussed, in field crops, on alfalfa, with a 
view of bringing out the best methods 
of obtaining a catch; on oats, for the 
purpose of making a variety test; on 
fertilizers, with a view of determin- 
ing influences of the three principal 
elements; on potatoes, to gather in- 
formation in regard to the value of 
different varieties and methods of cul- 
tivation. In addition to these, sun- 
flower was tested for silage; soy bean 
for forage and green manurial quali- 
ties: field beans and buckwheat, varie- 
ty tests, and winter vetch for the pur- 
pose of determining its value as a soil 
renovator. A very hearty response to 
a circular setting forth the lines of 
work was received by Professor Stone, 
and in these particular features of 
field crops valuable work was done the 
past season. 


Horticulture. — The — horticulturist 
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has been obliged to wrestle with pecul- 
iar climatic difficulties the past sea- 
son, and these have prejudicially in- 
Huenced the quality of results.- Among 
the experiments tried were cover crops, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
adaptations of certain plants under 
shade and in the open; the amount of 
seed to sow per acre; and the amount 
of fertility yielded by each. Experi- 
ments were planned to demonstrate the 
value of ammoniacal copper carbonate 
as a preventative of peach and plum 
rot, and to demonstrate the influence 
of thinning stone fruits. In addition, 
a limited number of strawberry plants 
were distributed for test. It is grati- 
fying to state that reports have been 
received from the majority of those 
undertaking the experiment whether 
it was possible to complete the work 
satisfactorily from the experimenter’s 
standpoint or not. 


In animal industry, methods of milk- 
ing with a view of testing the value 
of the Hegelund method of milking 
were instituted. 

On the whole, the organization has 
met with a very warm reception at 
the hands of graduates and ex-stu- 
dents. It will unquestionably prove a 
powerful bond of union, cementing the 
interests of the teachers and experi- 
menters at the College and Experiment 
Stations with those of the rank and 
file of the farmers of this and other 
states, 

The first annual meeting will be 
held in the month of January, the ¢x 
act date of which will be announced 
later on. At this meeting we look for 
a grand reunion of the agriculturai 
spirits, not only of 1903, but of those 
who have gone out in the previous 
decade, and even further back. We 
anticipate a great increase in mem- 
bership at this meeting. The League 
has the active and cordial support 
of the Director and members of 
the instructing staff of the Cornell 
College of Agriculture, and there is 
no reason to doubt that its field of 
work will constantly widen and_ its 
sphere of usefulness continually in- 
crease as the years go by. 
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For some years there 
Announcement has been a growing de- 

sire to establish an agri- 
cultural periodical at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Such a publication is necessary 
in order to keep the former stude.ts 
in touch with each other and with the 
college, and to present the advances in 
the mission of 


agriculture. This is 


the CoRNELL CoUuNTRYMAN. It is 
published by students and graduates 
Agriculture, and 
he 


faculty ; but the editors are responsible 


of the College of 


meets the hearty approval of 
for the policy of the paper. 

It is not our purpose to enter the 
field so well filled by the many ex- 
cellent farm papers; but rather to ap- 
peal to the student of agriculture, be 
his work in farming, teaching, or in- 
vestigation. In the CorNELL CountrRy- 
MAN we hope to voice the best in ag- 
ricultural and 


progress agricultural 


teaching. We will present articles that 
deal with the larger problems of coun- 
try life, the economic and social con- 
and the 


results of 


rural school 


The 


tific investigations and general agri- 


ditions, the 


farm home. scien- 
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cultural news will be given promi- 


nence. Special attention will be given 


to news of former students. 


Isewhere in this issue 
The Farmers’ = we present an article on 
Institute : 

the Institute 
This has become a permanent feature 


of rural education. 


Farmers’ 


Kach year it be- 
for the up- 
It brings much 


comes a greater power 
lift of agriculture. 
of agricultural science to those who 
are unable to attend the college. But 
it would still all 


farmers had received such a training 


be a necessity if 


for there are always new problems to be 
discussed, new discoveries to be pre- 
sented. Agriculture is a living and 
growing topic—the questions of to-day 
are not those of to-morrow. The in- 
stitute is a business meeting for busi- 
ness men, but it does much more than 
to improve the material conditions 
It teaches how to spend as well as how 
to earn; it banishes the farmer’s low 
the 
petty jealousies which prevent intelli- 


estimate of himself; decreases 
gent co-operation; and helps to make 
that independent, whole souled, hearty 
the fiber and sinew of 


man, who is 


our nation. 
As the institute has grown, the kind 


of instruction desired has entirely 


changed. The instructor must now be 
in touch with the best in agricultural 
practice and agricultural science. The 
New York Bureau of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes recognizes this fact. The entire 
force has just completed two weeks of 
and one at 


study, one at Geneva, 


Cornell. This meeting of the insti- 
tute workers with each other and with 
the experiment station men is an in- 
spiration to all. It is to be hoped 
that it will become a regular practice. 
Director Dawley expressed a desire 
to have a similar institute next year. 
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As turn from the 
well developed Farmers’ 
Institute to the oppor- 
tunities offered the farm boy, we are 
met by a less cheerful prospect. We 
now have nature-study quite generafly 
presented to the younger children, have 
good agricultural colleges and excel- 
lent farmers’ institutes; but what of 
the training for the boy between the 
nature-study period and the college 


Training as 
for the 
Young Farmer 


and institute age? Agricultural teach- 
ing has developed from the college on 
the one hand and from the primary 
schools, in the form of nature-study, on 
the other. There remain to be estab- 
lished agricultural high schools. In 
time we shall have many of these in 
We understand that the 


Agricultural College of Cornell stands 


the state. 
ready to establish the first one and get 
the movement on a good basis, as soon 
as the state provides a building for the 
W iscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
many 


accommodation of the work. 


other states have started such 
schools of agriculture in connection 
We hope 
that the Empire State will be the next 
to provide for its farmer youth. 


with their state universities. 


the 
progress of agricultural 


Those interested in 


Agriculture for 
Rural Schools F : 
education may find two 


articles on that subject in October's 
Review of Reviews. 

The first, which treats of the need 
of an articulated system of education 
for country bovs and girls, instances 
successful trials, and is full of prom- 
ise for the future. It is by Professor 
Willet M. Hays, of the University of 
Minnesota, and entitled “Our 
Youth the Public 
The city schools, from the 


is 
Farmer and 
Schools.” 
primary grades to the high school and 


college, lead up one to the other ac- 
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cording to a system that has been long 
under development. But there has 
been no such unity in the rural schools, 
which have not given attention to the 
special needs of the farm child, but 
have taught the same subjects as are 
taught in the city schools, and aim 
also to prepare for further education 
in the city high school. Here the 
youth is in most cases weaned from 
the country. The article makes clear 
the harm that lies in this condition of 
things, and tells how it has been over- 
come in a few instances, and how it 
may be universally replaced by a sys- 
tem that will train the country youth 
to take advantage of all the benefits of 
country living. 

The second article is by Mr. O. J. 
Kern, County Superintendent of 
Schools, in Winnebago County, IIli- 
nois. A plea is made for a more prac- 
Mr. 


tical education of the farm boy. 
Kern describes the successful conduct 
of a club he organized last year, called 
“The Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club.” 
A “Girls’ Home Culture Club” has 
also been organized. 


In closing he 
quotes from our Dean that “The day 
is coming when agriculture—under 
other names, perhaps, and not as a 
professional subject—will be taught in 
public schools as a ‘culture subject.’ ”’ 


The Experiment Station 
Record tells of the work 
of Mr. Elwood - Mead, 
chief of the irrigation investigations, 


Irrigation 
in 
Humid Regions 


who spent the summer studying irri- 
gation in the humid parts of Europe. 
He considers that irrigation is cer- 
tain to become a large factor in in- 
creasing crop production in the humid 
regions of the United States. The 
conditions which make it pay in Eu- 
rope exist here. They irrigate, not be- 
cause they have to, but because it pays. 





































































































































































































































































































and this where the annual rainfall is 
about 40 inches. The same crops are 
grown above the ditches as below 
them, the difference is in the luxuri 
ance and perfection. The most  re- 
markable results are obtained in the 
production of hay. In some parts of 
Italy where wheat and corn are grown 
unirrigated land sells for about $109 
per acre, the same land when brought 
under irrigation brings $160 to $180 
per acre, 

This seems to us a promising field 
for experiment, and it is to be hoped 
that some of the eastern experiment 
stations will give it serious consider- 
ation, \s farming becomes more in 
tensive, irrigation is certain to become 
a practice in some places in the East 
Has not the time arrived when the 
experimenter should begin to give 
more attention to it? 

Some work has already been done. 
We hope to present an article on the 
subject in the near future. 


me Chemistry of the 
a Che lemistry ‘ 


the Soil and 


Soil as Related to Crop 
Crop Production 


Production” is the title 
of Bulletin 22 of the Bureau of Soils. 
Probably no bulletin of recent date 
will cause more discussion. As will be 
seen from the following review, some 
of the conclusions cut squarely across 
the ideas formerly held by chemists. 
It is quite certain to arouse a consider- 
able amount of vigorous research. 

The procedure of the Bureau of 
Soils in its classification and mapping 
of soil types during the past ten years 
has been based upon the assumption 
that the adaptation of crop to soil is 
controlled by the water holding ca- 
pacity of the various soil types. This 
water holding capacity depends upon 
four factors: namely, the texture of 
the soil, or size of the soil particles ; its 
structure, or their arrangement in 
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space; the natural underdrainage of 


the soil; and the physiographic position 
of the type. The results of surveys of 
20,000,000 acres of various soils have 
gone far toward proving the validity 
of the selection of this group of soil 
characteristics as a basis for soil clas- 
sification. At the same time, it has been 
recognized that the fertility of differ- 
ent portions of the same type varied 
considerably. It was therefore postu- 
lated that the chief factor controlling 
fertility must be the chemical com- 
position of the soil solution from which 
plants directly secure their food. A 
method of water analysis was there 
fore perfected for the chemical deter- 
mination of the character of soil solu- 
tions. 100 grains of the soil are taken, 
stirred vigorously for 3 minutes with 
500 cc. of distilled water and the par- 
ticles allowed to settle for 20 minutes. 
The supernatent solution is then de- 
canted and filtered by the forced air 
Pasteur filter devised by Briggs. This 
filtered solution is then tested for var- 
ious chemical elements. 

In the work described by the bulle- 
tin determinations of calcium, potash, 
phosphoric acid, and nitric acid were 
made the basis for the conclusions 
drawn. Determinations of other ele- 
ments or compounds were also made. 

The results briefly summarized show 
that medium to good cré ps are record- 
ed from soils giving less than 4 parts 
per million of phosphates, 3 parts per 
million of lime, I part per million of 
nitrates, and & parts per million of 
pe itash. 

The average of 147 determinations 
show the following values in parts per 
million of air dried soil: 


Phosphoric acid........... 7.04 
SN ER Soin ca ehnn oh eae 5-47 
CE ie ch avio'e wuae hades 11.67 
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That is, in the normal soil solution 
there are present from 3 to 6 times as 
large amounts of dissolved plant foods 
as are necessary for the production of 
average Moreover, it 


crops. was 


shown that in many instances wheat 


crops of from 20 to 25 bushels per 
acre were being produced on soils 


whose solutions contained — smaller 
amounts of the necessary plant foods 
than were present in soils producing 
from 2 to 5 bushels of wheat per acre. 

In other words, the chemical com- 
position of the nutrient solution con- 
tained in soils is not the controlling 
factor in th 


tility. 


maintenance of soil fer- 
The search for this controlling 
factor is definitely placed in the domain 
of physics. The actual amount of the 
soil solution contained in a soil and the 
rapidity with which it can move from 
place to place in the soil appear to be 
the the 
There re- 


true controlling factors in 
quantity of crops produced. 
main to be determined the optimum 
physical condition for each soil type, 
and the methods by which this condi- 
tion can be produced. 

The bulletin discusses the influence 
of climate, soil texture, crop rotation, 
and varity upon the total yield. There 
is also a short discussion of the role 
under this 


determination of the factors con- 


of commercial fertilizers 
new 
trolling soil fertility. 

“The conclusion seems jusified that, 
although differences in the dissolved 
salt content, or in the concentration 
and composition of the soil moisture, 
may be a factor in the yield as well 
as quality of a crop, it does not appear 
to be a major one in determining or 
controlling the wide variations observ- 
ed in crop yields on different soils. It 
further that -practically all 
soils contain sufficient plant food for 


appears 


good crop yield, that this supply will 
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be indefinitely maintained, and that this 
actual yield. of plants adapted to the 
soil depends mainly, under favorable 
climatic conditions, upon the cultural 
methods and suitable crop rotation, a 
conclusion strictly in accord with the 
experience of good farm practice in 
all that a 
analysis of a soil, even by these ex- 


countries, and chemical 
tremely delicate and sensitive methods 
will in itself give no indication of the 
fertility of this soil or of the probable 
yield of a crop, and it seems probable 
that this can only be determined, if at 
all, by physical methods, as it lies in 
the domain of soil physics. 

“Finally, it seems appropriate in 
concluding this bulletin to quote the 
words, written a generation since, of 
one of the masters in agricultural 
Said Johnson, in 1870: ‘It is 
that 


temperature the water supply is the 


science. 


a well-recognized fact next to 


most influential factor in the production 


ge ir Ye cr¢ ps 


of a crop. Poor soils give 


in seasons of plentiful and well-dis- 
tributed rain or when skillfully irri- 
gated, but insufficient moisture in the 
soil is an evil that no supplies of plant 
food can neutralize.’ ”’ 


At the recent meeting of 
the Veterin- 
ary Medical Association 


Tuberculosis American 
held at Ottawa, Canada, a day was 
given to the discussion of human and 
bovine tuberculosis. It was conclu- 
sively shown that the two may be 
intertransmissable, and this conclusion 
was generally accepted. 

The September meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene and 
Bel- 


gium, came to the same conclusion 


Demography, held at Brussels, 
The opinion of the congress was ex- 
pressed in a resolution recognizing the 
possibility of such intertransmission of 
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tuberculosis, and urging that the pre- 
cautions for its prevention be vigor- 
ously continued. 

At this meeting Arloing reported 
that he had succeeeded in making cat- 
tle immune by inoculation. 


—_— In the Agricultural Stu- 
Substitute dent, Protessor Vivian 
for Rennet 


the successful 


use of pepsin as a substitute for ren- 


discusses 
net in cheese making. Several success- 
ful trials have been made on a com- 
mercial basis. The first prize at the 
Ohia State Fair was awarded to a pep- 
sin cheese. Pepsin is more constant 
in strength and keeps better than ren- 
There is at 


net. present practically 


no difference in cost. 


Make a 


ing ( yut-of-] ors” is the 


“How to Liv- 


A Profitable 
Dairy Farm 3 é ; of 

heading for a series of 
articles that Professor Bailey will have 
in ¢ Life from 


In November’s paper is a “Sketch of 
I 


ountry time to time. 
a Profitable Fifteen-acre Dairy Farm 
on the Outskirts of Philadelphia.” This 
was chosen as the first of the series to 
illustrate what it is thought should be 
particularly emphasized, viz., that it 
is not the special or peculiar crops but 
the staple and reliable products that 
must always engage the attention of 
the far greater number of men; and 
therefore the endeavor should ever be 
to improve the ways and means of the 
production and distribution of these. 
“The common industries of to-day are 
likely to be common industries of the 
future, but they will be uncommonly 
well pursued.” 

The owner of the dairy farm is Rev. 
J. D. Detrich, who came by his pres- 
ent lay occupation against his inten- 
tions because “twenty years ago this 


g 
little farm fell to him.” He 


knew 
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nothing about cows, but was open to 
suggestions and, furthermore, read up 
on the business until, in his success, he 
calls himself a “book farmer.” He be- 
lieves thoroughly in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

The farm, very ordinary in its ap- 
pointments, is most impressive for the 
things absent, but nevertheless is prob- 
ably as remarkable as any other farm 
in America. Hardly more than thir- 
tilled, 


roughage enough for the twenty-nine 


teen acres are yet it grows 


Of course the 
land is wonderfully rich, and the physi- 


cattle and two horses. 


cal condition excellent. 
The cattle do the stalls 
winter or summer, but all about them 


not leave 
is kept clean and wholesome, and their 
friendliness evidences kind treatment. 
They are fine Jerseys of strikingly 
More than half of 
them are always in milk. 


uniform quality. 


The milk produced during winter 
and summer varies but little in amount 
and tests about 5.80 the year round 
It is supplied to a sanitarium for con 
the 
scrupulous care is taken to deliver it 


sumptives, and therefore 


most 


in perfect condition. 6% cents a 


quart is received for it. 


The World’s Work mag 


Corn Growing g b 
azine, always apprecia 


and Corn 
Growers tive of agricultural in- 
dustry, has in November’s issue an ar 
ticle on “Corn Growing and the Corn 
Growers,” by T. N. Carver, Professor 
of Economics in Harvard University 
Last summer Professor Carver made 
an extended horseback 
through the heart of the corn-belt, and 


journey on 


considers that he was fortunate both 
in his selection of the means of loco- 
motion and the route traversed. The 
Bostonian arrived at a conclusion that 
will bring a twinkle to the eyes of our 
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not undersensitive viz. 
that the Fast, its barren 
fields, and not the West, abounding 
fertility, 


westerners, 


soon with 


in utilized will be called 


“wild.” 
Professor Carver shows that corn 

growing is our largest industry, and 

the 


that we are still pre-eminently an agri- 


illustrates fact, often forgotten, 


cultural people. The importance of 
the feeding industry is treated at some 
He thinks that 
quired in corn growing will militate 


length. the skill re- 


against extensive corn farms, the small 
farmer not needing to trust to un- 
skilled labor, and therefore having a 


great advantage. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


The legislature of South Carolina 
has appropriated $40,000 for the erec- 
tion of a central agricultural building. 

xk * * 

The legislature of Hawaii has ap- 
propriated $111,650 for the depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Forestry of those islands. 

. 

\ new Agricultural College was 
opened at Moriaka, Tapan, last April. 
The director is Professor Tamari, a 
graduate of the Michigan Agricultural 
College. The interest in agricultural 
education there is quite wide spread, as 
this is the third agricultural college in 
that country. 

x * * 


At Moravia, N. Y., a few weeks ago 
the best apples were selling at 25 cents 
per bushel. Apples of the same qual- 
ity in Wayne and Ontario Counties 
were bringing $1.75 and $2.00 per 
barrel. This difference is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the apple in- 
dustry in the former region is not 
large enough to attract many buvers 
and so cause keen competition. One 
western buyer was there and bought 
at the above price. He was shipping 
in bulk in cars lined with straw. Bar- 
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rels are at a premium in all parts of 
New York. 

*k * x 

An accident occurred recently in 
the Agricultural College at Columbus 
Ohio. One of the boilers exploded 
killing the engineer and assistant en- 
gineer, and also injuring a number of 
students, among whom was Professor 
Davis, a former Cornell man, now as- 
sistant in Agronomy in that college. 

*k * * 

W. H. Bishop has resigned his po- 
sition as Professor of Agriculture in 
the Delaware College to engage in 
dairy farming and stock breeding at 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

P. J. Parrot, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed entomolo- 
gist at the Geneva Experiment Station 
where formerly he was an assistant to 
V. H. Lowe. 

> «% 

The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an examination for December 
16, to fill the position of teacher of 
agriculture in the Indian service, sal- 
ary $1,000 per year. Graduates of 
agricultural colleges are desired. 


assistant chief of 
S. Bureau of Chemistry has 
accepted a more lucrative position with 
the German Kali works. 


Dr. E. E. Ewell, 
the U 


* * 


Of the 67 graduates of the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural College, since 1892, 18 are 
engaged in agricultural college and ex- 
periment station work, 14 are employed 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 30 are engaged in some form of 
farm work, 5 are in other callings. 

* * * 

The Missouri Station has established 
a laboratory for animal breeding, in 
which it intends to investigate some 
of the applications of Mendel’s law. 


*x* * x 


Mr. W. J. Palmer has been appoint- 
ed director of agriculture in the 
Orange River Colony, Africa, at a 
salary of $6,000 per year. Mr. Palmer 
is a graduate of the Ontario Agricul- 
tura! Coliege. 
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The Illinois College has an enroll- 
ment of the Ohio College 207; 
the Minnesota School of Agriculture, 
which is a part of the college, 460, of 
which 150 are girls. 


205 ; 


\n order has been issued revoking 
the quarantine against stock in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The 
prompt and vigorous measures taken 
by Secretary Wilson have stamped out 
the dreaded foot and mouth disease. 
Departments of soil physics and 
farm mechanics have been added to the 
lowa State Agricultural College. 






forestry has been 


li Maine University, with 
VY. N. Spring in charge. It is sup 
ported by the state. Harvard .Univer- 
sity and the University of Nebraska 
have also established departments of 
restr 


During the last session of the legis 
lature of Wisconsin the following ap- 
propriations for agricultural purposes 
were made: $25,000 for furnishing and 
ipping the new agricultural build- 


S15. 100 fi Tr 2 


equ 
ing, Si: farm engineering 
building, $10,000 for the purchase of 

proved live st and $10,000. for 
the purchase of additional 


-| 
CK, 


farm lands. 


The Kansas Agricultural College has 


begun the erection of a commodious 
auditorium, for which the last state 
legislature appropriated $40,000. The 


coll ve has also, in the process of erec- 


tion, a building for the exclusive use 
of the d LIr'y department. This build- 
ing will cost $15,000, and will contain 


rooms as well 
dairy manufacturing. 


as for 


quarters 


During the summer meeting of the 
\merican Pomological Society in Bos- 
a society of Horticultural Science 
was organized. Its purpose is to en- 
the development of the 
aspect of horticulture as 
distinguished from the popular side. 
Its membership will be composed 
largely of experiment station work- 
and teachers of horticulture. 


+ 


ton, 


courage 
scientific 


ers 
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About thirty prominent — horticul- 
turists from different sections of the 
United States and Canada were en 
rolled as members, and others have ex- 
pressed their desire to join. The offi 
cers elected were: Presisenr, L. H. 
Bailey; Vice-presidents, T. V. Mun- 
son, G. B. Brackett, FE. a Wickson: 
Secretary-treasurer, S. A. Beach. 
The Iowa Agricultural College has 
annually an excursion day, 
the people of the state are 
visit the college. 


on which 
invited t 
()ver 15, OO people 
were present when this day was ob 
served this fall. 





The Agricultural College of Ohio 
hopes to establish a regular university 
extension department 
work has already been done. 


soon. Some 


President W. D. Gibbs was inau 
gurated president of the New Hamp 
shire College, October 28. The new 
agricultural building was dedicated the 
same day. 

k 

Martin Prucha has been appointed 
bacteriologist, and E. B. Hart has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
chemist at the New York State Experi 
ment Station at Geneva. 

H. O. Woodworth of the New York 
State Experiment Station has been 
placed in charge of a poultry station 
just established in California. 


J. W. Hutchins has been appointed 
agricultural demonstrator at the Rhode 
Island Station. His work is to re 
spond to calls to go to farms and give 
advice and demonstrations of spraying, 
soil management, etc. 


South Carolina is a “hustling” little 
state. During July and August 32 
farmers’ institutes were held in differ 
ent sections, with an aggregate at- 
tendance of 8,690. In addition a gen 
eral institute was held at the state col- 
lege with an estimated attendance of 
1,500. The interest in insfitutes is 
rapidly increasing. 
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CORNELL NEWS 


CAMPUS NOTES 


- Professor Roberts is enjoying the 
open air of California. Mrs. Roberts 
is visiting in Honolulu. 


The appointment of James E. Rice 
as assistant professor of Poultry Hus 
bandry, gives Cornell the honor of be 
ing the first university to establish 
such a chair. 

The association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions met at Washington the third 
week of last month. Cornell was rep- 
resented by President = Schurman 
Director Bailey, Professors Hunt and 
Stone, and Mr. Perky. 


The failure of the State Legislature 
to appropriate funds for the mainten 
ance of the College of Forestry has 
necessitated the abandonment of that 
Many of its students are con- 
tinuing the work in other institutions 
Nine have gone to the Yale Forestry 
College, one to that of Harvard, and 
six to Michigan. A number have re- 
mained at Cornell and have entered 
other departments. Six of these are 
taking agriculture. 


eC lege. 


The new horticultural building of 
the University of Missouri will be 
dedicated on the oth of December. 
Professor John Craig will give the 
dedicatory address. 


*x *k * 


B. B. Turner, who was recently 
an instructor in chemistry in Cornell 
University has been appointed chemist 
of the Storrs’ Experiment Station, 
Connecticut. 

* x 

There are several organizations at 
Cornell intimately related to the col- 
lege of Agriculture, among which are 
the Agricultural Association, the Lazy 
Club, the Log Cabin Club and the 
Jugatae. Lately there has been formed 


a consolidation of these organizations 
whereby each keeps up its individual- 
itv by continuing its meetings, but all 
assemble fortnightly in a meeting at 
which Dean Bailey talks on some topic 
of general interest. This convocation 
affords a good opportunity to become 
better acquainted with others in our 
own college whose work keeps them 
in separate departments. 

\n agricultural seminar of faculty 
and graduate students has also been 
formed. It meets once a month. The 
first meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Bulletin 22 of the Bureau 
of Soils, “The Chemistry of the Soil 
as Related to Crop Production.” 


During the past three months Sage 
Chapel has been closed and_ services 
have been held in Barnes Hall. The 
enlarged and newly decorated chapel 
will be ready for use about Christmas, 
and it is said that there will be no 
other university chapel in America 
equal to it. 


W. R. Dunlop, °o5, attended the 
National Grange mecting at Rochester 


Professor Fletcher, who has charge 
of the Extension Work in Agriculture 
announces that there are already over 
130 applicants for instruction in the 
winter course in dairy work and over 
50 for the general agricultural course. 
The dairy building has been fitted 
up to accommodate a hundred. A 
much larger number is expected to take 
the general agricultural course, ap- 
plications for which need not be made 
so far in advance as is necessary in the 
case of the dairy work. 


This fall the painting of Profesor 
Roberts, which was given by his pres- 
ent and former students and faculty, 
was hung in the general Library read- 
ing room. The portrait is pronounced 
an excellent likeness by all. It is a 
credit to the artist, Mr. Forbes. 
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A young lady and a teacher in a 
distant part of the state, writes to one 
of the departments of the College of 
Agriculture as follows: 

“Is it true that your department 
offers a course for teachers fitting them 
to be farmer’s wives? If so, save room 
for six of us. We will take post- 
graduate work also to make sure we 
are all right. Send course of study.” 

The letter has been referred to the 
department having a_ correspondence 
course known as Farmer’s Wives. 

* x 


A few days ago a letter came from 
a farmer in southern France, who ex- 
pressed appreciation of the Farmers’ 
Reading-Course and a desire to take 
the work. He became interested in 
the course by reading a translation of 
a lecture on extension work delivered 
by Professor Craig in Quebec. The 
translation appeared in a_ French 
paper. 


*x * 


It is interesting to note the popular- 
ity of the Cornell College of Agricul- 
ture, as shown by the various coun- 
tries from which its students come 
Brazil, Japan, Turkey, Cuba, Yucatan, 
Germany, Rumania, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentine, Canada and other countries 
and provinces are at present repre- 
sented here. 

xm 


Governor Odell visited the Univer- 
sity November 13 and 14. While here 
he gave an address to the students, re- 
viewed the batallion and attended the 
Columbia-Cornell game. He also in- 
spected the State Veterinary College 
and the Agricultural College. We 
understand that the question of the re- 
establishment of the College of For- 
estry and the building of an agricul- 
tural hall were discussed. 

*x * x 


Professor Cavanaugh attended the 
meeting of the Experiment Station 
Chemists, held at Washington in the 
latter part of November. 

xk kx x 

H. S. Lippincott, Sp. Agr., is in the 
Infirmary recovering from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 
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Buffum, director of 
the Wyoming Experiment Station, 
stopped in Ithaca for a few days on 
his way home from the recent conven- 


tion of the Association of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions. While here he addressed a 


meeting of the agricultural students 
in Barnes Hall, on the evening of No- 
vember 24. 


Professor Thomas T°. Hunt, Miss H 
A. Ellsworth, M. C. C. Van Loben 
Sels, and C. Stinchfield, Jr., attended 
the recent New York Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden. 


Yezo Hoshino, a graduate of the 
Imperial Agricultural College of Sap 
poro, Japan, has come to Cornell to 
take up agricultural work. 

Dwight E. Carley,’06, was obliged to 
leave the University several weeks ago. 
His father was injured seriously by a 
fall, and Carley was called home to 
take charge of the farm. He has a 
younger brother, but help is scarce 
and it is doubtful whether he can get 
back for some time, if at all this vear. 
Carley is a good student and thorough 
ly enjovs his work. We hope to see 
him back again soon. 


“T trust vour new enterprise will be 
eminently successful, and I hope that 
it will be the means of doing great good 
and of forming a united bond among 
the students of the College of Agricul 
ture. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“TP. ROBERTS.” 

“Tor vears T have been hoping that 
there would be such a paper, and I 
wish to congratulate all concerned. 

“WILHELM MILLER, 
“Editorial Department, Country Life 
in America.” 

“T wish the C. C. all kinds of good 
luck. T have no doubt vou will be able 
to make the paper a necessity to any 
one who has ever been to Cornell. 

“A. E. STENE, 
“Assistant in Horticulture, R. T. C. of 
of Agr. and M. A.” 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


In addition to the news, in each 
issue a compicie record of some class 
will be given. By the end of the year 
we hope to have the record of each of 
the 1,100 former students. In order 
to make this department a success, we 
want to hear from every man who took 
agriculture at Cornell, and from every 
other Cornel! man who is interested in 
agricultural work. Tell us what yeu 
have done since leaving Cornell and 
what you are now doing. Also men- 


tion others whose location you know. 
We need this information immediately. 


* * * 


88, B. S. Agr.—G. D. Brill has re- 
cently returned from the Philippines, 
where he was engaged in agricultural 
experiment work for the U. S. govern- 
ment, and is now at his home in Pough- 
quag, N. Y. His brother, Thomas 
Brill, Jr., who was a special in agricul- 
ture in 1892, and was in the winter 
course in agriculture in 1894, is also 
on the farm at Poughquag. 


89, B. S. Agr.—Hoxie W. Smith 
is with the Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Co. at Genoa Junction, Wis. In a let- 
ter to Mr. Bues he says: “T am in re- 
ceipt of your letter of Oct. 22nd, rela- 
tive to the forthcoming of the CorNELL 
CouNTRYMAN. We will keep our eve 
peeled to catch the first glimpse of the 
new man when he makes his initial 
bow, and will welcome him to our fold. 
God speed to your new venture. As 
the ancient Persian proverb runs ‘May 
his feet never weary, nor his shadow 
be less.” 


’98, M. S. in Agr.—S. W. Fletcher 
B. S. Mass. Agr. Col. Mr. Fletcher 
received his Ph. D. degree in horticul- 
ture at Cornell 00. He was two years 
professor of horticulture ot the Wash- 
ington Agricultural College and School 
of Sciences, then at the University of 
West Virginia in the same capacity, 
and now has returned to Ithaca to 
take up extension work in agriculture. 
having been appointed supervisor of 
the Cornell Farmers’ Reading and 
Winter Course in Agriculture. 
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’99, M. S. in Agr.—H. C. Price, ’97 
B. S. in Agr., Ohio State University, 
who was professor of horticulture in 
Iowa Agr. College, has been called to 
take Professor Hunt’s place as dean 
of the Ohio State University College 
of Agriculture. 

’o2, Sp. in Agr.—Floyd S. Barlow 
spent two years at Cornell, and is now 
farm manager for A. C. Chase, South 
Onondaga, N. Y. He was married at 
Syracuse on October 15, to Sarah Es- 
tella Bedell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton J. Zedell of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barlow will be at home 
after December 1st at Chase Farm, 
South Onondaga, N. Y. 

‘o2, M. in Agr.—James Alfred 
Foord, ’98 B. S. New Hampshire Ag- 
ricultural College. _Mr. Foord was 
Professor Wing’s assistant in animal 
industry and dairy husbandry from 
Ig0I to 1903. He is now professor of 
agriculture at the Delaware College, 
Newark, Delaware, having been elect- 
ed to the position September I, 1903. 

‘03, Sp. in Agr.—John W. IIlston 
has been appointed State Milk Inspec- 
tor, and will make his headquarters at 
Ithaca. Mr. Illston is one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the CoRNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN, and last year was the 
first to subscribe for a share in the 
paper. 

’03, Fellow in Agr.—Thomas C. 
Johnson, ’96 B. S. in Agr. and ’oo, 
A. M., University of West Virginia. 
Mr. Johnson received his appointment 
in September, and is now professor of 
horticulture in his Alma Mater. He 
was to have been editor of the Coun- 
TRYMAN had he staid at Cornell. 

’03, B. S. A.—Edwin J. Glasson left 
last August for Florida in the “a 
of Cosgrave Bros., of Pittsburg, Pa. 
who have lands at Dania, Dade coun- 
y, Fla. The Cosgrave Bros. are set- 
ting out citrus and tropical fruits, and 
have also put in a large acreage to 
tomatoes. Mr. Glasson’s address is 
“Dixie” Plantation, Dania, Dade Coun- 
y, Florida. 

neces 

’03, Sp. Agr.—Avery O’Brien, died 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., on July 17, 
1903. He was the son of Dr. W. D. 
O’Brien, of Pittsburg, Pa. He enter- 
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ed Cornell in the fall of ’o2 as a spec- 
ial with the intention of changing later 
to the regular course in Agriculture. 
He left Ithaca in February with the 
fever, and for two months was on his 
father’s farm in Maryland. In his 
weak condition he contracted con- 
sumption, and not improving on the 
farm he was sent to the sanitarium at 
Saranac Lake, but other complications 
set in, and he died July 17. 

The Alumni News of Oct. 21, ’03, 
contains the following about William 
M. Morgan, ’o2, B. S. A.: “Mr. Mor- 
gan died on July 6, 03, at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. He was 27 years 
old, and at the time of his death was 
assistant horticulturist at the Experi- 
ment Station, and teacher in botany in 
the University of West Virginia.” 





CLASS OF 1901 


B. S. A.—Eugene M. Baxter taught 
Agriculture in the Belleville Union 
Academy, N. Y., until September 
1902, when he was recommended by 
Professor Roberts, and was appointed 
for three years at a salary of $3,600 as 
superintendent of the Agricultural 
Schools and Experiment Stations in 
the Argentine Republic. 

Sp. in Agr.—Frank M. 
is well remembered by every man in 
agriculture three years ago. He be- 
came farm superintendent of the 
George Junior Republic, at Freeville, 
N. Y., and raised the farm practice of 
the Republic to a high standard. He 
7 it I'reeville early this year for a bet- 

r position at Lyman’s School, West- 
cee Mass., where his time is 
equally divided between the teaching 
and practice of agriculture. 

Sp. in Agr.—Claudius Cole took the 
short course in agriculture in the win- 
ter of ‘02. He has just finished testing 
some cows at W. W. Cheney’s, Man- 
lius, N. Y. His address is R. F. D., 
Romulus, N. Y. 

Sp. Agr.—Frank D. Curtis changed 

special in forestry. 

Sp. Agr.—Harry S. Curtis is now 
growing the famous Dade County to- 
mato at Miami, Florida. 


Cockburn 
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B. S. A.—Ralph W. Curtis is study- 


ing for an M. 
the editorial 
COUNTRYMAN. 

B. S. A.—Bryant Flemming is with 
Manning Bros., landscape architects 
Boston. 


S. in Agr., and is on 
staff of the CoRNELL 


B. S. A.—Harry M. Knox is with 
the Patrons Fire Relief Association, 
Lawrence County, N. Y. He at- 
tended the National Grange Conven- 
tion which met last month at Roches- 
ter. 

B. S. A.—Edwin J. Kyle, ’02, M.S. 
in ae is now professor of horticul- 
ture in the Texas Agricultural College. 
He sends regards to all his Cornell 
friends. 

Sp. Agr.—D. M. McLaury is presi- 
dent of the Northern and Southern 
Company, dealers in lumber, located at 
Cornell, Marion County, Fla. Mar- 
tin J. Roess, ’03, A. B., is secretary 
and treasurer of the company, and E 


C. Welsh, ’o2, Sp. in Agr., is a part 
owner. 
M. S. A.—J. MacDonald is a 


graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota. He received his master’s degree 
at Cornell in 1901, and is now editor 
of the Transvaal Agricultural Jour 
nal, conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture of Pretoria. 

M. S. A.—Adams Phillips is prob 
ably at Thornton, N. Y. Perhaps we 
can provoke a correspondence by quot- 
ing his “write up” in the 1901 Class 
300k. “Adams Phillips was prepared 
at the Fredonia Normal School. He 
has been successful both in his studies 
and with the ladies, and it is reported 
that invitations will soon be out for 
the happy event. Stimulated by the 
prospects of a happy home he has fin- 
ished his course in less than three 
vears, and will manage one of his Pa’s 
farms in the western part of the state.’ 


Sp. Agr.—Percy Proctor, jr., was 
drowned in Cayuga Lake on July 27, 


1901. 

Sp. Agr.—F. H. Richards is well re- 
membered both in ’or and last year 
when he came back after his success- 
ful canvassing trip through England. 
He is now in the employ of the Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Co. 
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B. S. A.—Roger M. Roberts is 
in business in San Francisco. He 
married Miss Daisy Fredricks of New 
York City, who was at Ithaca in the 
summer of 1900 ‘attending Cornell’s 
nature-study course. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts are residing at Palo Alto. 

Sp. Agr.—Alonzo La Verne Roe 
was farm manager at Waterford, N. 
Y., but is now at the Walker Gordon 
Laboratory, Plainsboro, N. J. * 

B. S. A.—Spencer Roe was prepared 
for college in the Wolcott High School. 
and after teaching three years entered 
Cornell in the fall of ’97. Losing his 
health in the winter of 1900 he left for 
the West within a month of complet- 
ing the work required for his degree. 
On January 17, 1901, he died at Red- 
lands, Cal. He was well known in his 
department of the University, and was 
honored and loved by his many 
friends. 

Sp. Agr.—Joel C. Rogers,’g0, B.S., 
battle Creek College, is now instruc- 
tor in agriculture and horticulture 
at the Cedar Lake Industrial School, 
Vassar, Mich. 

Bb. S. A.—Arthur G. Ruggles was 
assistant in histology in professor 
Gage’s department, but is now assist- 
ant entomologist of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. 

Sp. Agr.—A. H. Sagendorph is a 
farmer and Guernsey breeder at Spen- 
cer, Mass. 

Sp. Agr.—Boyd Delos Staley was 
one of our colored students, and won 
friends of all who knew him. We 
have heard indirectly that he died some 
time ago, but so far have learned noth- 
ing definite. 

Sp. Agr.—Grace M. Stanyon is 
stenographer in Profesor Hunt’s office. 

M.S. in Agr.—A. W. Stubenrauch, 
‘99, B. S., University of California. 
Mr. Stubenrauch held the fellowship 
in agriculture during ’o1, and after 
leaving Cornell accepted a_ teaching 
position at the University of Illinois. 
In the spring of ’o2 he was appointed 
state inspector of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations of California. He 
later accepted an instructorship in hor- 
ticulture at the University of Califor- 
nia, and is still holding this position. 

B.S. A.—John B. Tiffany is a senior 
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in the Veterinary College. 

B. S. A.—William B. Tooley is on 
the home farm at Raceville, N. Y. 

B.S. A—Gilbert M. Tucker, Jr., is 
in the office of the Country Gentleman 
at Albany, N. Y. 

B. S. A——M. M. Underdown, ’o2, 
M. S. in Agr., is in agricultural work 
at Piracicala, State of San Paulo, Bra- 
zil. “M.M,” holds the following enor- 
mous official titke—Director of Model 
Fazenda connected with the Luiz de 
Queroz School of Agriculture. Mr. 
Underdown writes that American 
methods are coming more and more 
into use, and that in Brazil there are 
opportunities for rapid advancement 
for properly equipped graduates of 
American agricultural colleges. It 
was through Mr. Underdown that Al- 
fred Hammar, a Swedish student who 
was in the employ of the Government 
Zoological Department of San Paulo, 
came to the U. S., entered the College 
of Agriculture this fall, and is now 
studying in Professor Comstock’s de- 
partment. 

So. Agr.—William E. Underdown 
is back on the home farm at Taughan- 
nock Falls, N. Y. 

B. S. A.—Delos L. VanDine is still 
entomologist at the Hawaii Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He re- 
cently published a bulletin on “Insec- 
ticides for Use in Hawaii.” 

B. S. A.—George H. West is at Re- 
ber, N. Y. Recently he was super- 
vising some milk tests for Prof. Wing. 

Sp. Agr.—Mary Williams is now 
the wife of G. D. Brill, ’88, who is 
mentioned above. We have just re- 
ceived news of the arrival of a daugh- 
ter in the family. 

As vet we have not heard from the 
following 1901 men. Anyone know- 
ing their whereabouts will help us 
greatly by writing at once: 

Ex. ’or, B. S. A.—John A. Bluford. 
Specials in Agriculture: C. W. Eng- 
lish, G. M. Keller, N. D. McLeod, R. 
B. Mathews, A. Millerd, E. W. Mvers, 
QO. C. Pratt, R. W. Reed, W. A. Rein- 
hold, C. C. St. Tohn, E. H. Sewards, 
I. G. Staneff, Teko Staneff, H. S. 
Stone, B. C. White, G. M. Taylor, N. 
Taylor, L. H. Williamson. 
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COTTON SEED 


MEAL 


Is the best and most profitable 
food for cattle and sheep 


Reports from the principal Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations show 
the great value of Cotton Seed Meal 
for feeding. The farmer gets back 
the cost of the Meal in the increased 
value of manure for fertilizing pur- 
poses. It is of special value in feed- 
ing milch cows. 


it Makes 


More Milk 
Richer Cream 
Firmer Butter 


Cottonseed meal is enriching the 
food of dairy cattle all over the 
world, more than two hundred 
thousand tons being exported an- 
nually for this and kindred uses. 

A large quantity goes back to 
the fields every year as a fertilizer, 
its richness in nitrates giving it 
special value as a plant food. Asa 
special aid to the tobacco raiser 
it is unequaled for producing the 
color, quality and texture of leaf 
that is most desired by buyers and 
handlers of ‘“‘the weed.”’ 

For sale by all dealers in feed. 
Pamphlets mailed free on applica- 
tion to 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 


27 Beaver St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





If you appreciate Tue CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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OAKHILL STOCKFARM, 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


(Established 30 years). 


Jersey Cattle, bred for butter. Cheshire Swine, 
bred for prolificacy, lean meat, and quick maturity 
Poultry for beauty and utility, including Rose-comb, 
Brown and White Leghorns. and all kinds of Ducks, , 


R. D. BUTTON & SON 


G. F. Morgan 


THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER 


Try him and see what he can do. Cam- 
pus Views, Lantern Slides, and all kinds of 
reproduction work his specialty. 


Phone 169 or address 127 Gascadilla Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


TREES 


SHRUBS 
ROSES 
HARDY PLANTS 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties 
Largest Collections in America. 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue FREE on 
Request. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 


Nurserymen--Horticulturists, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 1840 


FOR SALE 


Choice, desirably located 
farms and villa plots, for 
sale at low prices and on 
liberal terms, in and near 
Syracuse, New York, also 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle, of 
highest breeding and 
horses of all classes. 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. Judson Smith, 
Wing R. Smith, 


37 and 38 Weiting Block, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Cypress Greenhouses 
Cypress or Yellow Pine 


SLEOS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SLUG SHOT KILLS INSECTS 


Sstemccos For Bugs and 


Send for pamph- 
let to 


B. HAMMOND, FishkilljonsHua- 


If your house wants painting or the green- 
house ieaks, sénd for sample cards. 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers _ 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


If you appreciate Tue CouNntTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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Ask the most success- 
ful poultrymen. 


Peep-0’-Day 
BROODERS 
have been on the market 
12 years. Used exclu- 
sively on the best farms in 
America. Catalogue free. 

Made only by 


Cornell incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. 




















incubator Advancement 


Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 
lines at the right time, 
Result: Most vigorous 
chicks ever hatched 
artificially Gold Medal 
—Highest Award—Pan 
American Exposition. 
Catalogue free. Made 
only by 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. § 
Bo: 57 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

























































Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- F 
Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three We put the Cornell Incu- 
No. 2 Peep-v’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and bator to trial twice; Ist time hatched all but four 
I am pleased to say that I think they are the best fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egg, the 
brooders manufactured. strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. Ske 
Yours very truly, Your very truly, J. D. WILCOX & BON. 
FRED HOWE. Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 2," 1903. 
Out 
Chi 
I 
e Up-to-Date Farmer 


Reads Good Books. 


We make it our business to supply all the 
newest and best books at the lowest 
possible prices. We make a specialty of 
books on agriculture,—nature study. We 
can supply promptly any book published. 

Your orders or inquiries by mail will have 
prompt attention. Ask for special list 
describing the best and newest books. 
The Rural Science Series. This 
seriescontains many of Professor Bailey’s 

works. 





















Cornell Co-operative Society 
28 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE CHICK IS aeons 


to do its part all right if you give him a fair chance, 
‘aa but he really ought to have that chance. Give us the E 
egg, a fairly good egg, and then watch the f 





get in their work. This matter of selecting the right 
J machine means success or failure,chicks or no chicks, 
dollars in pocket or out. Sizes to suit all. Have you 
a copy of the 20th Century Poultry Book in 
the house? We have gotten out good catalogues in the past, but this one stands alone, A 
treatise of the whole poultry question by eminent poultry men. The Reliable Poultry 
Farm, with 126 pens of thoroughbred poultry, furnishes material for an interesting chapter, 
Sent anywhere upon receipt of 10 cents, 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX B2 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
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The Christmas Annual, 1903 
country Life tn America 


Animal Tracks in the Snow, by A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, with a 
unique series of photographs. 


Christmas in the Woods, by Stewart 
Edward White. 


ing—A New Sport for America. 
Skeeing ew Sport for Christmas for the Poor, by Com- 


Outdoor Flowers of the Winter. mander Booth-Tucker. 


Christmas on a Sugar Plantation, - Christmas Greens. 


by Grace King. The Long Island “ Scooter —an 


hibi ice-boat. 
Home of a Naturalist—Ernest ee 


Thompson Seton, by C. G. D. Games and Entertainments for the 
Roberts. Christmas Season, etc., etc. 


The Supplement, 12x 34 inches, a quaint and beautiful drawing by E. 
Stetson Crawford, is entitied ‘‘ 1850—The Parson’s Christmas.”’ 


With eight pages of pictures in full color and more than a hun- 
dred unusually ‘beautiful and varied photographic illustrations 


The double numbers of this Magazine have a 
way of going out of print even faster than the 
ordinary twenty-five-cent issues. The only /.* 
way to make sure of getting a copy is to 
leave an order in advancewith your book- 
seller, or to send us $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription, which will include in 
your 12 1ssues at least one other 
double number-the March 
Gardening Manual. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


34 Union Square, New York 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Greenhouses and Conservatories. 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 


Special attention given to designing and locating 
ranges of glass to harmonize with surroundings. 


Plans and estimateson application. 


Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. 
General Office and Works, Irvington-on Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


At the great annual Show of France held at Evraux 
June 10 to 14, our stallions won first, second, third and 
fourth prizes in every Percheron stallion class; also won 
first as best collection. 

At the show of the Societe Hippique Percheronne de 
France held at Nogent-le-Rotron from June 13 to 21, our 
stallions won every first prize, over forty prizes inall. Two 
groups were made up of our exhibit, on which we won 
first and second. 

At the Iowa state fair our Percheron stallions won 
three first prizes and first in collections. 

At the Minnesota state fair our French Coach stallions 

is won every possible first prize and grand sweepstakes. 

At the Ohio state fair our Percheron and French Coach stallions won fourteen 
first prizes out of a possible fifteen 

At the Indiana state fair our Percherons won three first prizes. Our French 
Coachers won every possible prize. 

At the Kansas state fair our Percherons and French Coach stallions won every 
first prize including grand sweepstakes. 

At the American Royal, held in Kansas City, Oct. 19 to 25, our Percheron 
stallions won every first prize. One of our Percherons won championship. Five of 
our Percherons won first as best collection. 

Our French Coach stallions were equally successful, winning every first prize. 

If your neighborhood is in need of a good stallion, let us hear from you. 


M’LAUGHLIN BROS., 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. 
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